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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 4.—Any person of good moral character may be 

——= spice oie mete ===> |a member of the Lyceum, by paying into the 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

We have received the following Prospectus of paid at any one time, will constitute 2 person a 
certain contemplated associations for the diffu-| member for life. Persons under eighteen years of 
sion of practical science, which meets our cordial | age will be admitted to ul! the privileges of the 
approbation, and we shall ever be happy to afford { Society, except of voting, for one half the annual 
our co-operation to the extent of our means. We | sum above named. 
cannot better introduce the subject to which we; 5.—The monies collected for membership, or 
allude, than by the following extract of a letter | otherwise shall be appropriated to the purchase of 
by Mr Hougerook, the gentleman with whom the | books, apparatus, or to some other object for the 
plan originated, to the Editor. _ benefit of the Lyceum, or the interests of educa- 

<< | tion. 

“We have suspended operations at our Agri-| 6.—The Officers of this Branch of the Lyceum 
cultural School in Derby, Con. not for the want of! shall be a President, Vice-President, ‘Treasurer, 


pupils, for we were filled to overflowing while we Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, three | 


continued, but because our situation was not quite or five Curators, and three Delegates, to be ap- 
the most eligible to build upon. I had a wish also! pointed by ballot, annually, on the first Wednes- 
to spend a short time in trying an experiment, day of September. 
upon a project which you will find in the pamphlet | 7.—The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
accompanying this note. I am happy to have it in| and Recording Secretary, will perform the duties 
iny power to say, that the experiment has so far) usually implied in those offices. The Correspond- 
proved successful, beyond my highest expectations. | ing Secretary will correspond with other Associa- 
Indeed I believe the point is settled, that the plan} tions, or with individuals, as circumstances shall 
will be adopted extensively through our New Eng-} require. ‘he Curators will have charge of the 
land villages. If so they may possibly form an) Library, Apparatus, Cabinet, and all other proper- 
engine for agricultural improvement: and why | ty of the Lyceum not appertaining to the Treasu- 
not eventually make an agricultural, as well as ity. They will also be the general Agents of the 
geological survey of the various sections of our Association, to purchase books, apparatus, &c. and 
country ? One object, as you will see, is to make/io draw monies from the Treasury for the same, 
collections in geology and mineralogy, and these by order of the President, under the direction of 
lead very naturally to a collection of facts in agri-|the Society. The Delegates will meet Delegates 
culture. Indeed the grand object is, to apply sci- from other Branches of the Lyceum, semi-annual- 
ence in all its departments to practical purposes. | ly, to adopt Regulations for the general and mutu- 
One advantage of this plan is, that collections, | ai benefit of their several Associations, and to con- 
both of specimens and facts, mey be made with-| sult upon measures for carrying into effect any 
ont expense, and even by the sportive rambles of! plon for the general diffusion of knowledge, or 
youths. In many instances it has already led! the improvement cf intellectual and practical edu- 
to this result. And if the several small streams, cation. 
could be connected, and brought to a general re-| &—TThe Association will have power to adopt 
servoir, much information might be collected ‘or| such Bye-Laws and Regulations as are necessart 
the benefit of the public, especially tor pracucal for holding their Meetings, the management and 
mea* juse of the Library, Apparatus, Cabinet, &c. or 
-— | otherwise for their benefit. 
AMERICAN LYCEUM OF SCIENCE AND 9.—The foregoing Constitution may be altered 
THE ARTS. or amended, by vote of two-thirds present at any 

The undersigned agree to associate, under the; regular meeting, said alteration or amendment 
name of The Branch of} having been proposed to the Lyceum, at a meeting 
the American Lyceuin of Science and the Arts, and|not less than four weeks previous to the one at 
adopt the following Articles for their Constitution:| which they are acted upon. 

Art. 1.—The object of the Association is the 
improvemeut of its members in useful knowledge, 
and to aid in diffusing it generally through the 


ay 


CONSIDERATIONS, 


Institutions for Mutual Instruction have some 
advantages over any others which can be formed. 
community. In the first place, they can diffuse information 

2.—To effect this object, they will hold meet-! more generally. They may extend it to nearly 
ings for the purpose of investigating and Ciscuss-|cyery member of the community. The old and 
ing subjects of knowledge, and may choose for| young, the male and female, the parent and child, 
discussion any branch of Natural Philosophy, suel jthe learned and illiterate, the clergyman and 
as Mechanics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, | physician, the lawyer and statesman, the merchant, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Mathematics,| mechanic, and farmer, may each benefit others, 
History, Geography, Astroromy,Agriculture, Mor-| and, at the same time, confer a double benefit up- 
als, Domestic or Political Economy, or any other jon himself. 





|‘Treasury, annually, One Dollar; and Ten Dollars | 


subject of useful information. 

_3.—As it is found convenient, they will procure 
books and apparatus for illustrating the sciences, 
collections of minerals, or other articles of natural 
or artificial production. 


Secondly—the information they communicate 1s 
practical. Aseach Association. from one meeting 
to another, chooses their subject of attention, and, 
as the instruction is communicated principally by 





discussion and conversation, they will be likely to 


ibe of a practical nature, and directly and thorough- 
ly applied to the various avocations and pursuits 
of those concerned. ‘hey also furnish a strong 
inducement to read, and t. apply what they read 
to their present and future benefit, and thus ren- 
der a Library a lundred fold more useful. 


Thirdly—they have a good moral tenuency.— 
| This is the most iinportant consideration. Indeed, 
the morals of the young, in particular, demand, 
|most imperiously, something of this nature ; for 


| there are at this moment,in our country, thousands, 
}and many thousands too, the pride and the hope 
lof parents and friends, who are going rapidly to 
destruction, for the want of some object of suffi- 
cient interest to divert their attention from places 
and practices, calculated to fix upon them habits, 
| which will lead to their ruin with as much cer- 
jtainty as falling bodies are drawn towards the 
| centre of the earth. 

| It is not frowns, it is not arguments, that will 
| correct or prevent these practices. Itis present- 
| ing a substitute, which is not less interesting but 
more useful, that aione will prove an effectual bul- 
wark against vicious habits in the young, and set 
them in a way that leads to usefulness, respecta- 
bility and happiness, in this and the future world. 
Consequently, Associations for mutual improve- 
ment in useful knowledge are the best moral so- 
cieties that can possibly be formed. 





Fourthly—they have a good political tendency. 
The prosperity, and probably the existence, of our 
Government, depend upon the general diffusion of 
knowledge. It is upon the ignorant, that the as- 
piting demagogue acts to effect his designs, and 
| usurp the rights of a nation. The intelligent are 

better able to see through the pretences and in- 

trigues of an usurper,as well as to understand and 
support their rights. If all the members of our 
nation should become enlightened, they would 
view the principles of their Constitution as invio- 
|lable as the mind that planned it, and be ready to 
cefend it with the same boldness and energy as 
the hand that drew it. 


Fifthly—Associations for mutual improvement 
wre economical. If all should unite in them who 
jought, One Dollar a year each would be sufficient 
to defray all the current expense attending them ; 
and, as this dollar is to be appropriated to books 
and other valuable property, it would be a per- 
manent fund for the future use and benefit of the 
members and their posterity. In many cases it 
would be an actual saving of expense ; for, as it 
would turn the attention of the members to sub- 
jects of general utility, it would, consequently, 
divert it from others which are more expensive, 
and less useful, if not pernicious. The economy 
of time 1s not less in their favour: to many it 
would be a saving of time ; to none would it be a 
loss. And yet, notwithstanding the expense of 
time or money would in no case be perceptible, 
and in many there would be an actual saving of 
both, it is confidently belhheved that a youth, grow- 
ing up to manhood, under the advantages and in- 
fluence of an Association well conducted, would 
gain more useful, practical information than he 
would be likely to obtain in a College course. 
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COAL. 

The following article from Poulson’s Philadel 
phia Gazette, will show the cheapness of a coal, 
compared with a wood fire. 

Cval Fire.—In your paper of this morning you 
have an article from “ Reading,” in which it is 


linen) so as to cover the breast, with a hole for the | From the American Farmer. 

nipple. { Edwardsville Spectator. | — 
amen LARGE BEET, 

Aad avery dreadfu! and mortal disease amongs! 


the Horses in Worcester county, Maryland. 


BREWING, | 
The art of brewing is exactly similar to the pro- | 
cess of making tes. Puta handful of malt into a) 


er . Dear Siz Synapucrent, .Vov. 26, 1826. 
teapot ; then fill it with water, the first time rath- | _ Jrep ‘ é 


stated that “as long as good hickory woo! can be 
purchased at $4 a cord, there will be no economy 
ip using coal, until itecan be purchased for 124 
cents per bushel.” 1 have for four years burnt 
two fires of Lehigh Coal, and two of Wood; the 
latter having the advantage, both in the exposure 
and size of the rooms; the Coal fires have uni- 
forinly cost less than half the expense of the wood. 
‘I'he Coal was purchased at seven dollars and thir- 
ty-three cents per ton; the wood, being oak, at 
um average of four dollars fifty cents per cord, 
with the additional expense of hauling and saw- 
ing. A great waste is made in the use of coal by 
throwing away the half burnt coal found in the 
grate in the morning, or dropping in the course of 
the day. If proper care is taken in this respect, 
two and a half tons of coal is an ample supply for 
one chimney throughout the winter. Iiow would 
the account stand with wood, if all the chunks and 
reining coals were thrown into the street. The ET GD 
trouble of separating the coal from the ashes, | = ae INSTINCT. : 
tempt servants to throw it all away together, un- | Nhe following fact goes far towards proving 
less they are attended to. | that instinct differs chiefly in degree from reason : 
neaipinindeaiiaaieaimn | —Some time since, a pair of sparrows which had 
ON SOUNDS. 
I believe it to be an established opinion that {observed to continue their regular visits to the 


er under boiling heat. After it has stood some 
time, pour off the liquor, just as you would tea, and 
fill up the pot again with boiling water: in a siin- 
ilar manner pour of till the malt in the pot is taste- 
less, which will be the case when all the virtue is 
extracted. The liquor or malt-tea thus extracted, 
inust then be boiled witha few hops in it, and 
when it becomes cool enough, that is, about blood 


is done. 
brewin 


( 


A peck of malt and four ounces of hops will pro- 
duce ten querts of ale, better than any can be 
purchased in London, and for which 
tea-kettle and two pan mugs are sufficient appara 
tus. [Mechanicks’? Magazine. | 


jbuilt in the thateh-roof of a house et Poole. were 


sound is conveyed through the air in undulations "est long after the time when the young birds 


similar to those produced by the falling of a stone take flight. This unusual circumstance continued 
into water, with this exception, that in water the throughout the year, and in the winter, a gentle 
undulations move ona plain surface, whereas in |!an who had ali along observed them, determined 
the air they move ina spherical form. Concluding, ‘on investigating its cause. He therefore mounted 
then, that in the daytime innumerable undulations |® ladder,and found oue of the young ones detained 


take place, the passage of one undulation must |@ prisoner, by means ofa piece of string or wors- 


be considerably retarded by the undulations of ted, which formed part of the nest, having become | 


other sounds. In the night time, when the great- | accidentally twisted round its leg. Being thus in- 
er portion of noises have ceased, sound is convey- _capacitated from procuring its own sustenance, it 
ed to a far greater distance ; partly owing to the had been fed by the continued exertions of its 
undulations being less retarded by other undula- | parents.” {English paper. | 

tions ; in part, because the atmosphere is colder, | 
which is much more favourable to the transmission | 


SILK. 


heat, add a little yeast to ferment it, and the thing 

This is the whole art and process of 
*: aud to brew a larger quantity requires 
just the same mode of proceeding as it would to 
make a tea breakfast for a regiment of soldiers. — 


purpose a 


of sounds; and partly, because there isa greater 
degree of moisture in the air, which moisture acts 
as a very good conductor. Franklin states, that 
at a distance of two miles he heard the sonnd pro- 
duced by striking two stones under water. 
[Mec. Mag.] 
AGUE IN THB BREAST: 

To Married Ladies.—A lady who has often ex- 

perienced the assueging effects of the following 


salve, and has frequently contributed to the relief 


of her suffering neighbors by its application, wish- 
es to extend the benefits of it as far, if possible, 
as the agonies of a swelled or gathered breast may 
be felt: and for that purpose requests us to insert 
the recipe in the Spectator. We take pleasure in 
viving our aid to the accomplishment of her be- 
nevolent purpose ; and add our testimony (from 
expericnee infone of] our own families) to the 
great value of the composition. We have repeat- 
edly known it cure, and to prevent, the distressing 
cowplaint—and never knew it to fail. 

«1 plaster for a Broken Breast.—Take half a 
pound of mutton tallow, four ounces of beeswax, 


An elderly farmer from Connecticut, told us the 
other day, that he had about five hundred mulber- 
ry trees then growing on his own farm—that he 
fed one hundre i thousand worms, which produced 


‘about fifty pounds of silk annually. The whole, 
‘business, of feeding the worms, &c. is performed , 


|by his daughters. But very little labor is requir- 
ed,and he thinks that in the course of a few years, 


creasing the nuiber of his worms in proportion to 


three hundred pounds of the raw material. Thus 
giving his girls an opportunity of adding to the 
common stock of domestic comfort, and of provid- 
ing a livelihood for themselves. We wish him 
success ; and the heart of every friend to the in- 
creasing prosperity of our domestic manufactures, 
will throb a generous response. {Masonie Mir.] 





To extract Grease Spots from Silks and colowred 
Muslins. 

Scrape French chalk, or fine clay, put it on the 

grease spot, and hold it near the fire, or put a 

| warm iron upon it. The grease will meit and the 





after his trees come to maturity,—he shall, by in- 


the quantity of feed supplied, produce yearly about | 


In these days, when farimers appear to be in 
some measure compensated by the sie of their 
vegetable productions, for the miserably stinted 
price which all the yields of agriculture command, 
[have thought that the following account of a 
vegetable maimmoth, night not be unacceptable 

There is 


| 


now, in the garden of my neighbour, 
John F. Passitt, Esq., a blood beet, which meas- 
ures, below the which off the 
leaves, and where the root is fair and smooth, pre- 
cisely three fect round, and which weighs, freed 
entirely from its top, and from all earth achering 
by careful washing, 
,any of your numerous friends ean beat this, or 
have done or ever will do so, I shall be pleased to 
learn that there are better lands and more skillful 
_gardeners than we can boast. 

I have not time, or I would plague you with an 
;account of a distemper which I fear will destroy 
\allour horses. Briefly, their tongues are so dread 
‘fully ulcerated, that the power to manage their 
|food, is entirely lost. The appetite is good, tli 
respiration natural, the head free from disease, 
‘and indeed with the exception of costiveness, there 
is no symptom of discase independently of th: 
tongue. Of this member, the whole papillary sur 
|face on the outer half, has sloughed to the depth 
|of more than } of an inch, within three days from 
the beginning of the attack. Ifin your power di 
| rectly, or through your intelligent correspon ‘ents, 
| to give me counsel in this matter, I shall be par- 
i ticularly obliged. You can conceive of the impor 
‘tance of this disease, when I tell you that eur car 


prominences sent 


jriage and riding horses, and three of the work 
| horses, are already affected. 
| In haste to embrace the mail, I am very truly, 
| yours, JOHN S. SPENCE, 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 
ICE HOUSES. 
Baltimore, .Vov. 17, 1826. 
Dean Str,—Observing in your useful paper o! 
| the 3d instant, an application from R. C. Shorter, 
Esq. of Georgia, on the construction of ice house 
and having had some experience in that way, ! 
|take the liberty of sending you my observations 
on that subject. 
I have found that the larger the house the bei- 
, ter on account of the quantity of ice it may con- 
tain; that the situation (if practicabie,) should be 
‘in a high, dry, airy place, with a north aspect, and 
|in a sandy or gravelly soil, to absorb and carry off 
the water and drippings from the ice. In _ prepar- 
|ing for the construction of the house, a pit should 
‘be dug 20 to 22 feet square, and 20 feet deep, so 
as to admit of a log pen of 18 to 20 feet in the 
‘clear, with a layer of logs placed in the bottom to 
| keep the ice !8 or 20 inches from the ground ; the 
(log work to be raised about two feet above the 
| Surface of the groun.!, and left open for air, and 
ithe roof to be covered with straw of considerable 
| thickness, to resist the rays of the sun and carry 
off the rain. The ice should be put in, in larve 


and rosin sufficient so as not to make it too hard ;/clay absorb it, in consequence of the great affinity | thick cakes, without pounding or breaking and 
melt them together ; add a gill of good spirits ; let 
it simmer over a gentle fire until the spirits are 
evaporated. Spread it on soft leather (or strong 


lof clay for oleagenous substances. After the 
| grease is absorbed, brush off the clay : the colour 
‘will not be in the least affected by the process. 


stowed as close as the cakes will admit of, obsery- 
‘ing to place straw between the ice and sides of 
ithe pen, from bottom to top, and to cover the top 


full twenty-six pounds! If 
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of the ice with dry straw to the depth of 15 or Is} 


inches, which covering should be removed occa- | lunar caustic (now called argentum nitratum,) one | attachment to agricultural 


sionally in the course of the summer, and replac- | 
ed with other dry straw. When the ice melts 
round the sides, as will be the case in the summer, ; 
dry straw should be stuffed in to fill up the vecan- | 
cies and keep the air from the ice. In this way I) 
have kept and preserved ice for many years, from. 
one season to another ; but I do not conceive it! 


. : - atl j shafine } some lea! "harconl : whe 
would be practicable to preserve ice for any length Put into a chafing dish some lighted chareor’ ;} whi 


of time in low moist ‘situations. If you think these | 
observations will be of any use, they are at your 
service, and am 
Yours, very respectfully, 4 
J, S. Skinner, Ese. } | 
Ed. im. Farmer. § 
'The above contains what is termed multum in , 
parvo. We apprehend it gives the best directions, | 
in the best, because the plainest terms, for the 
construction of ice houses, the selection of the 
site, and the packing of the ice. We are inclin- 
ed to think that oak leaves, in lieu of straw, for 
covering the ice, where convenient, would be at- 
tended with advantage. } 
("Shavings of dry wood are better than either. 





The Modern Laocoon.—The following accident 
which occurred a few weeks since, seems still 
worthy of recital, although it was passed over by, 
the daily papers at the time. It may aot be amiss, 
saysa writer in the Zoological Journal, to give 
persons who have the care of the bea constrictor 
« hint, not to expose their hands too much in hold- 
ing fowls, &c. to the head of » hoa, when near | 
shedding its skin, and consequently nearly blind, 
inorder to induce it to take its prey. Mr Cops 
the keeper of the Lion Office in the Tower, was a. 
few weeks age holding a fowl] to the head of the, 
largest of the five smakes there, when it was in) 
that condition: the snake darted at the bird, and. 
missed it, but siezed the keeper by the left thumb, 
and was coiled round his arm and neck in a mo- | 
ment. Mr Cops, who was alone, did not lose his_ 
presence of mind, and immediately attempted to, 
relieve himself from the powerful constrictor, by | 
getting at his head; but it had so knotted itself. 
upon its own head, that Mr C. could not reach it, 
and had thrown himself on the floor, in order to. 
grapple with a better chance of success, when two 
other keepers coming in, they broke the teeth of, 
the serpent, and with some difficulty relieved Mr} 
Cops from the fate of Laocoon, which might oth- 
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Permanent Ink for marking Linen.—Take of 


drachm ; weak solution, or tincture of galls, two 
drachms. 
following liquid, viz. salt of tartar, one ounce,wat- 
er, one ounce and a half, and must be perfectly 
dry before any attempt is made to write upon it. 


For Sulphuring Wool, Sitks, Straw Bonnets, &c. 


put this chafing dish into a small close room,‘ ith- 
out a chimney, or into a closet or jarge box ; then 
pound an ounce or two of brimstone, and strew it 
on the hot coals. Hang up the article you would 
have bleached, make your door fast, and let them 
hang three hours, or all night, if you have time.— 
This is what is called dry bleaching woollens ; all 
fine coloured woollens should be sulphured in this 
Way previously to their being dyed. Straw bon- 
nets are likewise bleached in the same manner. 


Method of toking out the spots of Paints, or other 
solid substances, from Cloth, Silis, §¢.—Supposing 
a small quantity of paint had dropped on a coat, a 
pen should be dipped in spirit of turpentine, and 


its contents should be dropped on the paint spot, 


in a quantity sufficient to discharge the oil and 
gluten that is mixed with the paint. Then let it 
rest several hours, that it may penetrate and suck 
up the oil, and when it has done this, take the 
cloth between your hands, and rub it; the paint 
spot, will then crumble away like dried earth. The 
turpentine will by no means injure either the cloth 
or colour. 

If, however, the spots be numerous,the best way 
is to apply tlie spirit of turpentine over the silk,&c. 
With a sponge, as soon as possible after the oil or 
paint, &c. has been spilt upon it, and before it is 
become dry, by these means it may in general be 
completely washed out. [{Am. F’armer.] 





Marriage Portion.—\t was one of the laws of 
Lycurgus that no portions should be given with 
young women in marriage. When this great law- 
giver was called to justify this enactment, he ob- 
served,—“That in the choice of a wife, merit only 
should be considered ; and that the law was made 
to prevent young women being chosen for their 
riches, or neglected for their poverty.” 


Thanksgiving Offerings.—On Tuesday last we 
counted over 160 wagons in South Market street, 
all laden with poultry. We enquired of the own- 


The cloth must be first wetted with the 


erwise have been his also.— London sae ‘ers of the first three we came to, the quantity they 


Improvement on the Churn.—After the numerous | had brought, and were informed it was 1500 lbs. 
patents and premiums for improved churns, it may each; and we think the average exceeded 300 Ibs. 
seem difficult to find any thing worthy of attention; the wagon—making a total of 12x,000 Ibs. ; inde- 
we however have met with the following,which,as | pendent of the quantity in the stalls of the Market 
it is simple and useful, may possibly be an accept- house, which were well filled, and that at the 
able hint to some of your readers in the country :) Boylston and other markets. The quality was also 

Let the dasher of an ordinary churn with holes excellent, and many of the best loads were from 
in it, have a second dasher placed above it on the New Hampshire.—Price from 8 to 10 cents. The 
same handle, about four inches distance ; a couple Wagons In South Market street, four deep occupi- 
i!) hold it in its place while in use.—This ¢4 one half of that noble avenue, and our country 
second dasher having no holes, the cream passing friends appeared much pleased with the excellent 
through the lower one, strikes against it, and pro- accommodations afforded them.—Centinel. 
duces a great agitation, which saves much time in 
churning. 





of pins, v 


Corn Stumper.—We are informed by a gentle- 
ET IAT © StL O ‘man of veracity, that a respectable farmer in Lam- 

To show the increase in the population of Illinois, peter township, in this county,this fall taken from 
it is stated that the votes taken at the Congression- | seven acres of land, neat measure, seven hundred 
al election, in 1822, were 8,575; in 1824, they had | and eleven bushels of gourd-seed corn. This rath- 


ern eee 





Pi 
=e 


| The National Journal speaking of Was'iington’s 


pursuits, says * he had 
| . 3 ° 
{more than a personal inducement in such an at- 





achment, Looking ronnd him with the eye of a 
{profound statesman, he could le of 
i the important influence of this valuable science im 
}the establishment of his country’s “ealthand rep 
lutation. He looked upon it as the broad founda- 


|tion from which would thereafier arise an edifice 
siete 


yee, 
Ollst, Si 


ind conspicuous among the politic 


al institutions of ali times and countries. These 
were considerations well calculated to increase 
his personal predilections for agriculture ; and i! 


was the tnion and co-operation of his private and 
public feelings, which led lim to correspond with 
some of the most distinguished agriculturists o! 
Europe, the benefits of which intercourse still re 
main to those who have come after him.” 


At the Cattle Show at Carlis!e, Pa. the most cu- 
rious part of the exhibition was the equipace of 
Mr Oyster,who appeared in a neat carriage drawn 
by two fine Elks, male and female, and a horse.— 
The noble Susser Bull presented by Col. John H. 
Powel to the Agricultural Society of Carlisle, was 
present. 


The Springfield Republican, gives a description 
of a steam Carriage, invented by a Mr Blanchard, 
and lately exhibited in thattown. “It is observed, 
that the same power which gives the speed, may be 
so applied, as to overcome any reasonable degree 
of ascent. The carriage weighs one-half ton, has 
a boiler which holds three gallons; and carried 
1500 lb. additional weight, up a moderate ascent. 


A great disappointinent took place at Niagara, 
Canada, on the 22 uit. in consequence of the Gov- 
ernor’s suspending the execution of three men, 
which was to liave taken place on that day. The 
loads of gingerbread brought upon the ground 
from the country sold ata great sacrifice. 


Pumphins.—The editor of the New-York Spec- 
tator, in noticing a huge pumpkin vine which has 
grown this year in Saybrook, Conn. seems to think 
it amere bagatelle to another pumpkin vine in that 
state, which grew across the Connecticut river in- 
to the town of Lyme ; and Mr Stone says it is a 
pity that it had not been there when the British 
made their expedition to Pettipaug ! 


A Seditious Laugh.—At Saragossa, lately, an 
individual of a cheerful cast of mind, endowed by 
nature with a face which appeared always to be 
enlivened with a smile, was arrested in the public 
streets by an agent of authority, upon the follow- 
ing charge :—* Villain, you laugh—vou laugh at 
our misfortunes, the misfortunes of Spain—you 
laugh to see infamy successful] in Portugal; come 
along with me, Sirrab, I'll relieve you of all incli- 
nation to laugh !” 





The Richmond Enquirer says, it is whispered 
that Mr Poinsett, our Minister to Mexico, is in- 
structed to negotiate for the acquisition of Texas, 
or a part of it, from Mexico, and that it is further 
intimated that a member of the Cabinet has writ- 
ten toa genticman in Tennessee that Mr P. had 
succeeded. 


We have just now examined a mode! for a chain 
bridge, made by a gentleman in this vicinity, which 





increased to 11,282; and at the late election, the |er outdoes any corn crop we have yet heard of. 
aggregate was 12,751. In Missouri there were | 
10, 790 votes given in at the late election. 


{Marietta Pioncer.] 


we should thing to be decidedly preferable to any 
of the kind, of which we have any knowledge. 
{ Merrimack Journal. | 
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as any pair upon the ground; and for which so ON ECONOMICS AS A SCIENCE. 
SRKING OXEN. Committee award to their public spirited owner,} That logic, ethics, physic, and metaphysics, 


REPORT ON 


w“ 


The Committee on Working Oxen, having at- 


atea 


tended to the duties of their appointinent, report : 


That the tricl und show of Working Oxen upon 
this, as on every former festival, have tended to 
strengthen and confirm the high opinion,entertain- 


ed by the farmers of Worcester County, of the 
value of the Ox. It has been,and long may it con- 
tinue to be,the boast of this County to have exhib- 
ited teams of Oxen, as well trained, and as judi- 
ciously selected and matched, as any section that 
our country can produce. Our annual Shows have 
had no small influence in producing this effect ; 
before they were instituted,there was no occasion, 
when the training and strength of the Ox wore 
publicly exhibited, to incite competition and com- 


parison,and to suggest or exemplify improvemeuts | 


in the selection and education of this laborious an- 
imal for the yoke. 

The Horse has ever been a favourite, displayed 
and curvetted on ali occasions of show and parade; 
and has run away with the praises, and too often 
with the purse of his owner; while the toilsome 
and unassuming Ox has been suffered to plod on 
the rugged tenor of his way, neglected and un- 
honored. 


ity or ambition ; but, at length, he has slowly and | 
patiently worked his way into favor and esteem ;, 


and we trust, the day is far distant, when he shall 
cease to be highly appreciated by our farmers.— 
The rough soil of New England could never have 
been subdued, nor successfully cultivated, but for 


the patient endurance,the sturdy frame, and docile | 


disposition of this useful ammal, who, while he 
lightens the labors of the husbandman, is cheaply 
kept, and handily managed. Indeed, few animals 
combine, in an equal degree, strength with docili- 


ty 
uve 


While it is hopeless to expect ever to supplant 
the Ox in the peculiar field of his labors, by the 
substitution of any other animal, or to supersede,to 
any great extent, the necessity of his assistance 
by any labor-saving machinery, too much encour- 
agement cannot be bestowed on the exercise of 
care and skill,or the selection,matching, and train- 


ing of our native breed of Oxen; for it cannot now | 
be doubted, that to this breed, we must continue | 


to resort for the supply and improvement of the 
muscle and sinew of agricultural labor. Indeed, 
the valuable results, which have already attended 
the judicious efforts, made in selecting Oxen for 
the yoke, exhibit ina clear light, how much may | 
be accomplished for the improvement of our native | 
stock, generally, by suitable attention to this im-| 
portant duty. 

The Working Oxen subjected to the examina- 
tion of your Committee, have not been surpassed, 
except in number, by those exhibited at any form- | 
er Show. Their strength and docility were se- | 
verely tested; and nearly every yoke drew, and | 
were driven and backed, readily and with great | 
ease. Your Committee were required, by the | 
rules of the Society, to regard the strength equali- | 


ty of match, and docility of the cattle, as well as. 
their size and appearance, and they found no lit- | 
tle difficulty in determining to whom the premi-| 
ums of right belonged. The whole nuinber,exam- | 


ined by your Committee, was eleven yokes. Of 


the thanks of the Society. In awarding the first should claim the dignity of liberal arts or sciences, 
premium, your Committee hesitated for some time, |exeites no surprise ; but that the art of managing 
hut, although the cattle of Silas Dudley, that vet-|a house and family should be placed on a level 
eran in the training of Oxen, backed more readi-| with them, appears rather wonderful. Yet it is 
ly, and were somewhat better trained than Mr| certain that economics were taught as a scholas- 
Marble’s ; yet it was thought, that, viewed with! tic science by the ancient philosophers ; and there 





The Ox is a modest beast, without yan- ! 


respect to equality of match, strength, form, and | 
size, Mr Marble’s yoke were superior. Your Coin- | 
mittee have therefore awarded 
To Royal T. Marble, of Sutton, for his yoke 4 
years old, the first premium of $15 
To Silas Dudley, of Northbridge, for his yoke 
of 4 years old, the second premium of 12) 
To Tyler Putnam, of Sutton, for his yoke of 4 | 
years old, the third premium of 10, 
To Rejoice Newton, of Worcester, for his yoke 
of 6 years old, the fourth premium of 
Your Committee regret that it was not in their 
power to award a premium to Stephen Marsh, jr. 
of Sutton, and cannot close their report without 
\noticing the stout and valuable cattle of Salmon 
|Hathaway, of Grafion, and the two yokes of Mo- 
‘ses Adams, of Sutton, which, if they had been 
‘trained with a little more care, especially in back- 
ling, would have severely contested the right of | 


5} 


their more fortunate competitors to the premiums. 
Mr John Temple, of West Boylston, exhibited a 
‘fine tearn of nine yokes of stout and well matched 
| Oxen, all owned and worked hy him on his farm— 
‘probably the largest team of Working Oxen that 
‘is owned by any single individual in the County. 


| Your Committee cannot too much commend the 


\ spirit of the farmers of a neighboring town, as ex- | 
i hibited ou this occasion in the great Sutton T'eam, | 
| consisting of sixty-nine yokes of stout and hand-} 
l some cattle, all disciplined and educated in that | 
‘best school for the Ox, the town of Sutton. This 
long and stately procession of the sturdy conquer- 
‘ers of many a well ploughed field, made a truly 
triumphal entry upon this festival of the farmer. 
The care and skill, which were required to rear, 
select, and train so mrny valuable Working Oxen 
in one town, cannot fail to receive other and 
greater rewards than the premiums which have | 
been so frequently and deservedly awarded to| 
Sutton Oxen. 

To the great Sutton Team your Committee | 





‘the subject of economy. 


still remains a very curious book, in which Xeno- 
phon has recorded the doctrines of Socrates on 
At the first sight one is 
apt to imagine that philosophy had departed froin 
her province when she enters on domestic man- 
agement ; and that it would be ridiculous to send 
a house-keeper or a husbandman to Socrates for 
the improvement of good house-wifery or agricul. 
ture ; yet it must be confessed, that there is in the 


_work of Xenophon nothing of impertinence, but « 


great deal of good sense most elegantly express- 
ed. 

Notwithstanding the air of superiority which is 
assumed by logic, physics, and metaphysics, yet. 


considering the influence on human happiness, the 


greatest value should be placed on economics ; for 
the others, as they are treated in the schools, arc 
little more than speculations, and have but a vers 
limited influence either on the regulation or the 
enjoyment of life. 

But the true paterfamilias, or master of a fami 
ly, is one of the most respectable characters in so 
ciety and the science which directs his conduct. 
or reforms his mistakes, 1s entitled to peculiar es- 
teem. Such is that of economics: and though ii 


be true that the wisdom obtained by expericace i: 


ithe least fallible, yet it often costs so dearly, thai 


the intrinsic value scarcely compensates the price. 
Whatever science ts able to anticipate it, certain- 
ly deserves attention; and there is nothing in 
which human industry and happiness are ‘greatly 
conversant, which may not be improved by those 
who consider it with the dispassionate attention of 
sound philosophy. 

Much of the misery which prevails at present in 
the world, is justly imputed to the want of econo- 
my. But the word, economy, is usually misunder- 
stood. It is confined in its meaning to parsimony, 
though it undoubtedly comprehends every thing 
which relates to the conduct of a family. Frugal- 
ity is indeed a very considerable part of it; but 


‘per mile for travel. 


isoil and agriculture of Great Britain at £215,000,- 


award the premium of $15, voted by the Society /not the whole. It is the judicious government of 
for the best team of Working Oxen of not less | a litte community inhabiting one house, and usu- 
than sixty yokes, from one town, and one dollar | ally allied by all the soft bands of affinity and con 
rae |sanguinity. The person who executes sucha goy- 
ernment should be eminently furnished with pru- 
dence and benevolence. 

The rage for fashionable levities which has per- 
| vaded even the lower ranks, is singularly adverse 


By order of the Committee, 
Wa. S. HASTINGS. 


It is stated in the Newport Republican,that Ben. 


‘gamin Hazarn Esq. “has been elected thirty-six | to the knowledge and the virtues which domestic 


times in succession, a Representative from New- life demands. Dress occupies the greater part 


/port, without one opposing vote,’”—a good evi- ‘both of the time and attention of many ; and the 


dence that his talents and services are justly ap- | consequence is too often ruin in polite life, bank- 
preciated by his fellow townsmen. | ruptcy in the commercial, and misery and disgrace 
— in all. 

Sir John Sinclair calculates the produce of the | It might be attended with great advantage to 
the community, and to the happiness of particular 
| persons, if some part of the time and attention be- 
| stowed on the ornamental parts of education,were 
| transferred to those arts which teach the prudeat 


Jey ig reraging 209 tons burthen, all | ; 
Seven brigs, averaging ee 4 , management of domestic concerns. The conduct 
copper-fastened, and of the best materials, have 





000, and, including Ireland and the colonies, at 


£317,000,000. 





of children in the age of infancy requires consid- 


these, was a yoke offered for exhibition, only, by been built and launched at the ship yards in Ken- |erable skill, as well as tenderness: and how should 
the President of the Society, which if not as stout, nebunk, the present season. Three brigs, a schoo- | ’ bens ‘ 
were as docile, and as well trained and governed, ner, and a sloop have been built at Wells. 


{ 


she know how to enter upon it whose whole time 
‘has been spent in learning the polite accomplish 
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ments, Which, though they add much to grateful- 
ness, inake no pretentions to utility ? She must be 
suided by servants, nurses and medical practition- 
ers; but surely it would be safer and pleasanter 
to possess such a skill as should prevent her from 
lying entirely at the mercy of ignorance, vanity, 
officiousness, and presumption. 


As to music, which ladies spend so mach time 


in Jearning, 1t is well known that they seldom 
practice it when they have entered into the mar- 
ried state. Many other feminine accomplishments 
there are. which cease to attract attention when 
once their possessors are engaged inthe cere of 
a family. It is therefore probable, that the time 
consumed in the acquisition of things which are 
confessedly of no use to them, mivht be employed 
in acquiring such knowlecve as would enable 
them to contribute grectly to the happiness of the 
man to whom they shoul’ give their hands and 
hearts, and of the children which might be the 
pledges of their conjugal love. I by no means re- 
fer them to Xenoplion or Socrates for instruction 
in domestic management. Their own parents 
should communicate the result of their experience 
and observation on the subject. Above ail, they 
should inspire them with a love of home, und the 
pleasures and virtues of an affectionate family as- 
sociation. 

Complaints have been made that, in the present 
ge, marriage is not sufficiently prevalent, or, at 
east, that good husbands are not numerous. ‘The 
men who appear to be insensible to female charms, 
alleve in excuse for their no} seliciting some lady 
in marriage, that such are the expensive manners, 
dress, and amusements of the fashionable parts of 
the sex, so little their skill in conducting a family, 
and such their ignorance of economy, that to be 
married is often to be ruined even in the midst of 
afiluence. 

The viciousness of many among the sex enables 
vicious men to gratify their desires at a small ex- 
pense. Ali the meaner part of mankind, of which 
perhaps consists the greater number, are unwil- 
jing to incur the danger of dissipating their for- 
tunes in supporting a woman who can contribute 
nothing to the a'leviation of their cares by domes- 
tic prudence and discreet economy. 


a 
) 


In every view it appears most clearly, that noth- 


ing would contribute more to the happiness of fe- 
males, and indeed of men and fainilies is general, 
than a cultivation of that unostentatious knowl- 
edge which is in hourly request, and without 


which there can be little permanent security in. 


the most exalted rank and most abundant afflu- 
ence. Socrates judged wisely, therefore, in rank- 
ing economics among the most useful and honora- 
ble of the arts and sciences.—Dr Knor. 


FIRE FROM ASHES. 
The following explanation of the cause of so ma- 
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“away with the ashes while on fire; but this is a 
imistake. The coals, if they were on fire, when 
buried in ashes and excluded from atmospheric 
air, would soon be extinguished, or if they were 
| not, they could not kindle a fire when the air was 
‘excluded. The spontaneous combustion of ashes 
proceeds from a very different principle. 

Hard wood ashes when first made, and while 
they are kept dry contain a metal called potassium, 
which is the basis of potash. This metal is very 
combustible, and has so strong an affinity or at- 
traction for oxygen, the supporter and causes of 
combustion, that it takes the oxygen from water 


the moiwnent it touches it, and burns with a vivid, 
flame, and the product of this combustion is potash, | 
that is, potash is potassium saturated with oxygen, | 


or what mzy be called the oxyde of potassium.— 
it should be noticed too, that water is a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and that when the po- 
tassium comes in contact with water, it takes the 
oxygen from it, and the hydrogen being set free, 
increases the combustion. The simple explana- 
tion then is this; dry ashes when first burnt, con- 
tain in them a metallic substance which is highly 
inflammable, and which is set on fire by moisture. 
Quick lime and water produce heat sufficient, in 
some instances, to set wood on fire, but ashes and 
water produce a much more intense heat. In ad- 
ding water to lime, much heat is evolved, but no 
real combustion is pro@uced ; but in adding water 
to ashes there is a real’ combustion of the metal 
contained in the ashes; the metal being a com- 
bustible substance, requiring nothing but the oxy- 
gen-of the water to set it on fire. 


TAUNTON 

Is a very pleasant village, containing about 5000 
inhabitants, at the distance of 32 iniles from Bos- 
ton. The factories are situated on Taunton Little 
River, so called, being the western branch of that 
river: which is navigable for sloops and lighters 
to the southern part of the village. 

The iron factories have been in operation seve- 
ral years, and nails in large quantities have long 
been made there, and thence transported to vari- 
ous parts of the country. The very extensive and 
valuable cotton factories are of more recent date. 

The iron annually wrought into nails, hoops, 
plates and imachinery is estimated at 1500 tons 
more ; 1200 tons are made into nails, and 300 tons 


into plates, hoops and various articles of machine- | 


ry. ‘ 
Of calico prints, from 1500 to 2000 pieces are 
prepared weekly. And they are considered equal 


In style and workmanship, to the best imported | 
About 800,000 


|goods of the same description. 
'vards of No. 30 cloth also, and 50,000 lbs. of yarn 
‘are manufactured annually. They have in opera- 
;tion 7000 spindles and 200 looms, and employ 
‘about 700 persons. 
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mill of the same dimensions as the stone mill be- 
fore mentioned. A machine shop, furnace, black 
staithy, and a rolling and slitting mill, and a num 
ber of brick cottages for the work people. The 
establishment for bleaching and printing cottons 
is situated still lower on the river. ‘To this estab 
lishment there are attached several buildings all 
ofbrick. A block oF brick dwelling houses is 
now building for the people here employed. 

One other brick mill is nearly finished at the 
sale dain.— Boston Cazelle. 





HARD TIMES. 

Such is, and such always has been, the cry of 
our farmers; and the present times, as must be 
confesse:l, are Lard, if we compare them exclusive 
ly with much better times, so far as relates to the 

prices of agricultural produce. But before we 
feel justified in complaining of hard times and gen 
eral distress, ought we not to look to worse times 
as well as better? and to other countries as well 
as ourown? It is true that wheat will not fetch 
$2 per bushel, neither will tobacco bring $100 per 
hogshead. But does the happiness and the com- 
fort of life depend, indispensably on those prices ? 
Has not the fariner an abundance, and more than 
he can devour of meat and bread? Does he not 
manage ndalously whose garden does not fur- 
nish him with plenty of good vegetables ? and 
whose dairy does not vield milk and butter to con 
sume and to spare? Cannot every farmer raise 
wool and cotton and flax to clothe his family and 
his people ? 

lie who has not enough of all these, owes the 
‘deficiency to his own want of industry and plain 
|obvious management; and with an abundance o: 
‘meat, bread, vegetables, milk, and clothing, beer, 
and cider, is it not under Providence, ungratefu! 
to be for ever repining and moping, and complain 
ing about hard times! hard times! Where is the 
nation, we speak of the mass of the people, on th: 
habitable globe, that would not, if they could, 
charge “ times” and conditions with us, and felici 
tate theinselves and sing hallelujahs to that kind 
Providence which had supplied the means of grati- 
fying every want that is essential to wholesome 
and comfortable living ? The bane of our happi 
ness consists in contounding luxuries with neces -~ 
saries ; and in keeping our imaginations for eve: 
fixed on those who have, per /as aul per nefas, ac- 
cumulated the means of pampering their morbid 
and vicious appetites with every dainty, and their 
‘vanity with all kinds of empty shows, rather than 
on the millions in other countries who are literally 
naked, and perishing for want of bread ! 

If we would look oftener at these, we Ameri- 
cans would cease to outrage Providence with the 
false cry of—hard times! Toa benevolent mind 
it must be painful to draw contentment from the 
{contemplation of the wretchedness of any portion 


see 


ny accidents resulting from ashes being placed in| The present capital of the company is $600,000; | of our fellow creatures; but reason teaches us 


wooden vessels, is by Professor Smith,of New-Ha- | $500,000 has been actually vested in the factories, | 


ven, Conn. and contains information which should 
be generally diffused. 

Perhaps there are few people who are acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that ashes made by burning hard 
wood, such as oak, maple, &c. in a fireplace, 
taken up dry, are capable of producing spontane- 


i stock, &c. About 800 bales of cotton are used 
| annually. 

| The mills are built upon five different dame, at 
‘equal distances from one another. At the first, 


the labourers, are of wood. At the next, distant 


ous combustion, simply by receiving a degree of | about one mile, the cotton mills are of stone, 100 


moisture,or by coming in contact with a wet board 
or stave, or being exposed to a very damp atmos- 
phere. 


/by 45, each ; with a large stone rolling and slit- 


| . 
on INSTINC © 
ting mill, the approach to which is through a! 


It is generally believed when fire is kin- | street of neat brick cottages helonging to the es- within six inches of a cucumber vine. 


that such contemplation does not aggravate their 
| calamities, whilst it instructs us that ours have no 
‘reality. To form a better estimate of our own 
‘condition here in America, let us turn our regards 
to the people of Great Britain—that nation which 


and the cottages and houses, for the accommodation of 5 said to be the most industrious, skilful and en- 


|terprising, and w& be governed by the wisest poli 
cy ever pursued by public councils. —.4m. Farmer 
OF PLANTS. 

Dr Hancock says. if a vessel of water is placed 
that in 24 


dled by ashes, that it is caused by coal being put | tablishment. At the next privilege is a new brick | hours time, the vine will alter the direction of its 
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branches, and not stop till it comes in contact with the economy of labor, as well as food,to have them er of mine obtained in the state of Tennessee—i, 
the water. And if a pole is placed at a considera- conveniently situated and built. T hough swine had been subjected to the follow ing treatment :— 
ble distance from an unsupported vine, the branch-! are generally, perhaps from a too partial view of the duet which passes from the eye to the nose 
es of which are proceeding ina contrary direction their habits, considered as filthy animals, there are was laid bare, or an incision made in the enla reed 
from that towards the pole, the vine will in a short 20 animals which delight more in a clean and _ part of the nose, and the wound burned with a ho 
time alter its course, and not stop till it clings round | comfortable place to lie down in, and none that iron, This afforded a temporary relief. But the 
the pole. But the same vine will carefully avoid cleanliness has a better effect upon with respect horse about two years afterwards became diseas. 
attaching itself to low vegetables, nearer to it, as; to their thriving and feeding. In order to keep, ed, dwindled away, and lost measurably, the use 
the cabbage, &c.—Dr Darwin gives several in-, them dry, a sufficient slope must be given, not on- of parte. 1 had him thrown and tied, then ran an 
stances of the instinet of plants. ly to the inside places where they are to lie, but hot iron through his head, inserting it into the 
eee ; mens {0 tlic outside areas,with proper drains to carry off lump on one side, and carrying it through the 
’ bey 0a ‘ . x all moisture. The outsides should also be a little lump upon the other. The horse ina short time, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, elevated, and have steps up from the areas of at mat “a and never after had any symptom of the 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, DEC. 1, "18286. least ‘ive or six inches in height. Hog-styes should disease. I have treated others in the same way, 

== likewise have several divisions, to keep the differ- | with equal success. I am no farrier, neither have 
FATTENING SWINE, ent sorts of swine separate; nor shoulda great I been able by carefully examining the head or 

The corn given to your swine should be soaked, many ever be allowed to go together; for it is skull of several horses, to ascertain the cause of 
boiled, or ground into meal. It is an advantage to found that they feed better in small numbers, and the disease. 1 know that it is a morbid enlarge- 
let the food for swine ferment a little, but not be- ' of equal size, than when many of equal sizes are ment of the bone or the cavity, between the two 





come very sour, before they are fed with it.— } put together. Proper divisions must, therefore, be | plates of the bone of the head. It differs very 
Dough made of meal and water mixed with boiled made; some for swine when with the boar; others much from the glanders. 1 think it certainly is 
mM 


potatoes, is excellent for swine. heir lodgings for brood swine, and for them to farrow in; for not contagious. I have never heard of a mule to 
should be dry, warm, and kept clean. ‘T’o prevent’ weaning the pigs, for fattening, &c. When con- have it.” 

measles and other disorders, and increase their venient, the areas should be pretty Jarge. And The remedy scems to be a harsh one, and we 
appetites, a little brimstone now and then, given where it can be had, it is of great use to have wa- should be much gratified if a better, or a milder 
in their dough, is useful. Change of food is ad- ter conveyed to them, as it serves many useful can be communicated. 

visable in every stage of their existence. They purposes.” ' The disorder which causes “ a loss of flesh over 
should receive their meals with regularity. They BS ep eg gn , the shoulders and withers” of horses is new to us. 
should always have as much food as they will eat DISEASE IN SHEEP AND HORSES. 'A more particular description of the complaint and 


up clean: but never more than that quantity. If [Extract of a letter to the Editor of the New its remedy would oblige us, and might prove of 


the issues in their fore-legs should be stopped, England Farmer, dated “ Leyland near Saunders-' use to some of our readers. 

they should be rubbed open with a cob. “ Rubbing ville, Panderburgh County,Indiana, Nov. 4, 1826.) ea Sieitibietaplneiaathipebeineeniants 

and currying their hides very frequently is of ad- | « The number of sheep has been increasing and IMPROVEM CNT IN BAGGING WEAVING 

vantage to keep off perspiration. It is grateful to still continues rapidly to incréase in this and the Benjamin Haden, of the Parish of Sedley, Coun- 

the animals, as well as conducive to their health. neighboring counties, but they are all troubled ty o Strafford, England, obtained a patent for an 

Every stye should have a rubbing post.” with a disease which occasions a profuse discharge !™provement in the manufacture of bagging for 
“ Having occasion,” says Marshall, a celebrated at the nose. I am not aware that the consequen- packing nails, and other purposes. The following 

English writer, “to shift two hogs out of a stye ces are fatal, but we are ignorant of its real cause }§ the substance of his Specification. “I take for 


without one, into another with a post, accidentally and the remedy. my warp, hurds, or tow, prepared in the usual Way, 
put up to support the roof, he had a full opportuni-|  « There is also a complaint among horses of the such as are at present used in making nail bag- 


ty of observing its use. The animals, when they Big Head, and a disorder in the shoulders, which ging, bet for my weit or woofs I take old ropes, 
went in, were dirty, with broken ragged coats, and‘ causes a lameness. The Big Head isa swelling °F jenk, of any dimensions ; and after untwisting 
with dull, heavy countenances. In a few days above the nostrils, and below the eyes, which if OF dividing the threads or filaments thereof, | 
they cleared away their coats, cleaned their skins, not stopped is often fatal. The disorder is a loss wind the same into bobbins or quills, and they 
and became sleeky haired ; the enjoyments of the of flesh over the shoulders and withers. There then become fit for the shuttle, and I weave them 
post were discernible even in their looks, in their are remedies for both the last cases, but the cause ®ong with the common warp in the common way. 
liveliness, and apparent contentment. It is not of either I have not been able to trace. If there I do not confine my invention to bagging for nails, 
probable that any animal should thrive while af- is a remedy for the sheep, or the cause can be as- but the same may be used with advantage for bag 


flicted with pain or uneasiness. Graziers suffer signed for the horses, it would much oblige ging for coals, cokes, and for various ofher pur 
single trees to grow, or put up dead posts in the Your obedient servant, poses, where strength and durability are required. 
ground, for their cattle to rub themselves against ;' S. HORNBROOK. _ needless to be mentioned here.” 


yet it is probable that a rubbing post has never — ' Observations by the Patentee—“1 “wish it to be 
been placed intentionally in a »tye ; though per- Remarks by the Editor.—The disease in sheep known to those persons who are in the habit of us 
haps for a two-fold reason rubbing is most requi- mentioned by our correspondent is, perhaps, noth-. ing bagging for which my invention is calculated. 
site for swine.” —HLondon has the following obser- ing more than a cold or catarth, which frequently that the materials I have described in my specifica- 
vations : affects that animal when exposed to cold and tion are peculiarly adapted to give strength and 
“ Hog-styes for the breeding or fattening of|dampness. Dr Deane observed, (Deane’s New durability to that article c 


; bees = Ls cle. The yarn of which ropes 
swine,are mostly builtin a sinple manner,requiring | England Farmer, art. Sheep.) “ When sheep have ‘are generally made, particularly king’s ropes, is 
only warm dry places for the swine to lie in, with 


colds and discharge mucus from the nose, goo. spun from the choicest hemp, and strongly im- 
small areas before, and troughs to hold their food. | feeding together with pine boughs,given them oc-' pregnated with tar. The threads taken from the 
They are generally constructed with shed-roofs, | casionally will cure them: or tar spread overa middle of such ropes, not having been exposed 
and seldom above six or seven feet wide, with! board, over which a little fine salt is strewed wil either to the weather or to friction, are as sound 
height in proportion. In order that they may be! induce sheep to lick up the tar, and this will cure and as strong as when originally used ; and if not 
convenient, they should be at no great distance | the cold.” 


quite equal to new, can be but little inferior.— 
from the house; and the less they are connected | 


We can find nothing on the subject of the « Big | The tarry matter with which these threads are 
with the other farm-buildings the better. In some Head” in horses, in any books of Farriery. The impregnated, renders them peculiarly advanta- 
cases, it might be of utility te have them connect-| American Farmer, however, vol. ii. page 239 con- | geous” in the manufacturing of coa!-sacks - the 
ed with the scullery, in such a way, as that all tains an article on this discase.. dated “ Groens-! weft being composed of these threads, fine spun, 
sorts of refuse articles might be readily conveyed ‘borough, Sept. 9, 1822," and signed “J. A. M.” | wood and strong, adhere firmly to the warp made 
to them by pipes or other contrivances. Whien at! from which the following is extracted, | from hemp in the original way. Sacks made of 
a distance, they should be so placed as that the J have seen a number of horses that were af- this cloth are strong, tenacious, and not liable to 
servants need not enter the farm-yard in feeding flicted with that disease. The first I attempted to! rent or perish by wet, to which those in present 
‘aem. Tt is a circumstance of vast advantage in cure, was a horse about six years old, that a broth- | use are particularly subject. The superiority of 
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re ee Ne anes 


this invention ter nail bagging ii is very conspic u- | 


sus : 


the weft of those now used is made from the | duel, with muskets and buck shot, at 


coarsest reluse of flax or hemp that can be pro-, 


ured. The consequence of which is, that the 
bags frequently perish and meres | in carriage, to the | 
great loss of those concerned 


Newspapers.— The proprietors of several papers | 


in Baltimore, Charleston, &c. have determined not 
L 
to insert communications of a 1 personal nature, no- 


tices of meetings of religions and charitable soci- | 


ties 
eues, 


The Boston Patriot has the follow- 


stump womnations, &c. without pay as ad- | 


mentioning the we e | Paints, and Dye stuffs, which they offer for on at very 
3U paces, be- wp rices, among which are the Ne Nowing : 

=: ene tai ec 2 Cases Purkey Opium 2 Cases Aloes 
: Mississippi, 2 Boils Camphor 3 ” Smyrna Saffron 
adds, “we are happy to lea rn, that were > Bales fresh Senna ~*~ Cardamon Seed, 
wounded, and hope that the peppering they receiv-| 10 Casks White Lead Bbls Linseed Oil 
Led w ill do them good.” 2 ‘Tons do. do, ground in ” Breer ntine 


A eidivean aint, after 
tween Col. Gibson and Mr Ross, in 
both I 
20 


a 

. Oi 2 ” Copal Varnish 

The associated Honse Carpenters of Boston 10 Casks French Yellow 5 Tons Logwood 

have opened a school for the instruction of appren- | 2000 Ibs. nutgalls 3% Redwood 

tices of members of the Association, over the age! 1 ‘Sik 17 25 =e nee 
~ + 10 7% Blue Vitriol 10 Cases Crude Borax 

_ of 18, in architecture and pract pentr | ES + ap gd , 
prac ical Cary my | ALSO 5 Bbls Refin’d Borax 25 Bbls Rosin 





10 Carboys Oil of Vitriol 
10 bbls. Juniper Berries. ! 


20 ” ground Nicar- 


° ! 
The vintage commenced on the 28 Sept. in the | 
agua Ist quality 


environs of the Elbe, in consequence of the frost | 


veruisements. ; $ »| Seething’ tat | i Wie. to iin Also of their own manufacture and warranted of the 
ny itdicious remarks on this subject,the rights of 2aving injured the vines in several places. | first quelity, 

° oee oenerally. and the value of sinvle news- , ‘ | 2500 Ibs French Green | 1200 Bottles Superio: 
winters generally, ane the val - ’ ry » nia 4 , : I 
print lhe Duke of York is said in the last London pa- |" 4 yj< Japan Lemon Syrup 
— pers, to be seriously indisposed ; in the case of! 9000 Ibs Sal Aeratus 


op! he adoption of similar rules in this city, while 
it wo ale sit bject no one to hardship, would relieve 
the publishers of news papers of a great burthen. 
We in common with our neighbors are called upon 
to be the patrons of every inatination, whether es- 
tablished for public or private end 
should be received as a favor if not paid for, is de- 
manded as aright. This is not all: insertion 
of the notice or article is followed by a request to 
be favored, gralts of course, with a copy of ow 


the 











s; and what expected in JJollani, and in Russia. 





50 Groce Soda and Ror 
his death, the succession of the crown goes from), 500 Ibs Super. Carb. Soda chelle Powders. 
the present king to a daughter of the late Duke of | _!"k Powder and Liquid Ink of a very superior qua! 
Kent iy | ety for sale in large and small quantities on very fa 
‘ | sourable terms, the money will be cheerfully refunded, 
A consider ‘nilure in the crops of grain is if it does not give the gurchaser, after a trial, pertect 
j satisfaction. Schoo's and Academies supplicd at a 
: | lower rate than can be had in this country. 
The number of sick in the single state of Grot-; N.B. Country Merchants, Physicians, and others 
inzen. (f{lolland) is said to be 10,000. ‘are respectfully invited to call, as they will find it to 
aheir advantage to purchase at this establishment. 


ible f 


subject of the Corn Laws is more and more 





——_e« =a 

















paper ; and this for in lividuals who woul as sow ted in inuland, as the session of Parliament | : PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUC K. 
think of ste: aling a piece of tape or a skein of cot. 4pproaches, ¥ FROM| To 
} { 
sto: ny shop-keaper in Washington i 
waeleaghages ag Pte "Ty aie Ghinios linea} e°The subscription price will be allowed al | APPLES. best has | 4 ¥ © 00 
+rop os > ' 1ese i sw, st, aU) 4 
— — 1: _ | thts office for the Ist, 2d, or 8d volumes of the Vew | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton..| 85 00! 87 00 
not be. ‘The counting room of the printer is hits | ; ’ | | O8 
Engiand Farmer, in payment for the paper —if| pearl do. - - + = | 105 00)110 06 
store, the types, presses and newspapers and last | 4 i BEANS. whi ~ . 
ey ee , e | hey | relurned soon, in good order. 2ANS, white, - - - - + jbush} 1 25) 1 50 
not least his labour are his stock 3; and oa t I | BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - pa. 9 ~~, 9 50 
who receive the one or derive benefit from the — cargo, No l, new, - - | 625 6 5D 
pie seanid be willing to give an equivalent | 7) a BLOODGOOD & Co’s . “ No 2. new, - - 5 00 5 50 
taal “4 t Flushing, on Long Island, near New} BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new,| Ib. 14 16 
er York. CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | " rT) 
————_—— as pasadena” eae , - ; "ki ilk 5 : 
Prices C urrent in New York.—Genesee W heat | IN behalf of the proprietors of the above| _ skimmed milk, - + | ™ 5 
£1.02 per bushel; southern 95-—Rye 874—Corn, | nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders of | FLAX ch D oe eet eee 10 i 
Saini G3 2: White, Long Island & hy wticalturists who may be desirous of «tock- FLAX Ee Pim - jbush| 90, 1 00 
yellow, northern 65 to 7? mas ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St {bbl.| 587) 6 00 
Jersey 813 W hite, southern 56 to 58—Barley 1. i2| sorts aed mest healthy and vigorous stocks the present | Genesee, ee | 575 6 OO 
—Ouats 4R—Wool, Mexican, washed 15to 17 ; pS poi iy _ Rye, best, oe | 325 350 
unwashed & to 10; Spanish 35 to 753 Portugu rese! Buoopcoon & Co. allend personally fo the inoculaling IGR AIN, tye .. - = + jbush &6 90 
25 to 35; Saxony, common 40 to 70; do extra fine | and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purchasers ; oe Ps .- « 84 87 
25 to 35; Saxony, Pao a ‘ <r i ee 
21.00: American full blooded, mciiall 374 to 40; may rely with confidence that the trees they order will nae y I - 1 10 
in ee i 9). | Prove ge nuine. . ats - - Ridge ie RF 
unwashed 18 to 20; do. common, washed 10 to 20; _ The “subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- | HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 9 10 
do. unwashed 124. | ceive orders for any quantity of | HOPS, No 1, Inspection = - 
onteinqntiiccitaiaetitie | FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, a + 2 2s 6, | cask 37 % 
> Baltimore Pat } FLOWERING SHRUBS | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. | 75 80 
To the Editor of the I Baltimo atrvol. t . PL AISTER PARIS. retails at nh EO et 
} ¢ D ‘ ir at-. AND S< ‘ } ‘ 2 62 
Sra,—As the season for wet i ns pe * PLANTS. | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. . 14 00: 14 
tendant consequences -” + ial ta yee oy : adi And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk navy, mess, do. 11 lt 
sired to publish the following recipe for rendering | .y4 expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid Cargo, No 1, do. - - | } 10 00 10 
boots and shves water proof, for the public good:— to him. SEEDS, Herd’ Grass, - A Ibush| 250 300 
Take Gum Elastic, commonly called Indian’) The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known | Clover - - - - - {Ib | 4 
fake Gum Elastic, y Pp : } 
Rubber, cut into fine shreds, and put about one. and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re-| WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 30 45 
a P .” : : fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturists | do do unwashed 20 30 
y 
ounce of it into half a pint of Sencka Oil, or Pet- in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration | do 3-4 washed 28 33 
roleum.—Let the mixture stand about a week, at | is desired, | invite those who wish to be thus satisfied, do 1-2 do | 2: 28 
the end of which time the gum will be dissolved, | ¢o examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester <A Native s+ wae | | 20 2% 
and a thick elastic varnish formed, which may be cured from this nursery for three or four years past, | Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort - 42 
applied to the boots or shoes with a brush, and some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and | do Spinning, Ist sort! sia 33 
the . | vie tate. | — 
, —the v sh to be | Vixoreus s ' ; : 
will be absorbed by the leather—the apne $4 Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application! PROVISION MARKET. | 
applied once a day till the leather is saturated,’ ,, ZEB. COOK Jr. | BEEF, best picces - =. = |Ib. P 10 
when the shoes will be perfectly water proof, and | Rogers’ Building—Congress Street. | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . | | 64 
rendered soft and easy to the feet. If, in the pre- Boston, August, 25th. 1826. eptf. “ whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
arati is nish was used instead of : VEAL..<« Que © # « we o | j 6 10 
paration phrmversgs sh age : sewer? “3 sti Bremen Geese and Merino Sheep. MUTTON OE as a8 os a 4 8 
aan nee itr T'. way i re i te JOHN PERRY has for sale 2 pair of those celebrated | POULTRY, ern a | 4 12 
perfectly attained. Seneka oil is pro uced IN OUT | seese, Ten Full blood Merino Rams and 30 full blood BUTTER, kes & tub, - — 7. 18 
country in great abundance, and costs little, ifany} Ewes. The Ewes have been with two Saxony Bucks. ’ lump, > ee | 29) 
more than tanners’ oil, and the gum elastic is very | Apply at No. 2 Rowes Wharf. i: SME 6 « s 0 + es 20 
cheap. I made the discovery, that gum elastic Medici . ; MEAL, Rye, retail, -.- - - = |bush) 90 1:00 
; a ; Medicine, Paints, and Dye Stuffs. 7". 
may be dissolved in Seneka oil, about a year since, ales oe th. : fi Indian, do.- . - = } 0) 100 
F blich it id aaa ‘ GREGG & HOLLIS, No. 30 Union Street, have just | POT 4 TOES, - - - } | 50 
and now publish it pro bo GIDEON B. SMITH received a large and extensive assortment of Medicine, | CIDER, liquor, (new) bb!. | 140 
1 wie 7 Oe . 
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MISCELLANIES. | 
The annexed beautiful Lines are given in an 

Albany paper, as an extract from J. G. Brooxs’e 
Poem before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale College. | 

1 would not live, if life and love were vain, 

If for the toil, the trial and the pain, 

The restless anguish of these mortal hours, 

No meed be offer’d in eternal bowers! 

If holy faith be but a bigot’s dream, 

If heaven-ward hope be but a meteor’s beam, 

Upon the vast waves of eternity— 

Then wherefore do we live, or wherefore die? 

Wo—wo for man, if the rapacious tomb 

EKawrsp his spirit in eternal gloom! 

If drear, unconscious nothingness await 

The soul, beyond that dim and silent gate, 

When the worm banquets on the faded form, 

Which no returning spark sholl ever warm ; 

Then curs’d be Hope for her beguiling strain ! 

Curs’d be her fancies and her visions vain! 

Curs’d be the Tree of Life, whose worthless blossom 

Drops, ne’er to spring again on earth's cold bosom! 





City ladies boast of being more delicate, than 
country maidens. Tie one breaths an air polluted 
with many thousands’ breaths; the other inhales 
the breeze freshened over the new-mown hay. 
‘The one drinks water drawn from the sewer-ming- 

‘ling pump, or through impure pipes from the open 
horsepond ; the other pours it irom the moss-cov- 
ered bucket, or dips it from the pure spring.— 
The one walks over the hard pavements, along 
the dusty piles of bricks ; the other trips over the 
soft grass, along the grateful rows of trees.— 
The one is pale and sickly, from watching at the 
evening concert ; the other is ruddy and healthy, 
from rising with the morning birds. The one is 
the lily of the green-house ; the other is the rose 
beside the stonewall. In the city, is seen, and 
admired, the ingenious hancywork of man; in the 
country, are traced, and hallowed, the stately 
steppings of the Almighty. [Galaxy.] 


Miseries at Church—-At the close of each prayer 
a feu de joie, by the whole congregation, in slam- 
ming the hinged seats. (2 horrid fashion.) 

The yelping of three or four little white dogs,{of 
which the town is over stocked) in endeavouring 
to eject them from the sanctuary. 

The coughing of twenty seven children, all ser- 
vice time, fromthe heavy guttural to the triple oc- 
tave, affording a substitute for “ David Gamut’s 
tooting weapon.”—Why don’t parents keep their 
children at home, when they have a propensity to 
bark ? 

Being annoyed by some somno in the next pew, 
whose sonorous intonations are heard in all parts 
of the house, and eventually, by a slip of the foot, 
and a grunt extra, the sleeper finds himself on the 
floor. 

Sitting near an aged person, who, though he 
sings with all his might, cannot keep up with the 
singing choir but is shaking on the last note as 
they commence again. 

As the minister is about to ask a blessing ; an- 
other grand and final feu de joie,by the whole con- 
gregation—seats falling—doors slammed open— 
and a general scuffle. Before the close of the ben- 
ediction, the aisles are full of children.—Why 
don’t the heads of families set a better example, 
and “ give the minister a fair chance to run too 2” 

[Old Colony Memorial.) 





Longevity of Animals.—Having heard the point 
disputed a day or two since, Mr Editor, as to what 











animal attained the greatest age,I have been induc- | Years, and is solving problems in algebra; a 4 
“ ‘ =e — = a a en Te yo as 

ed to examine some works upon the subject,and as she cannot solve a sum inthe rule of thecs— je 

fur as my researches have extended,! can discover | 54Y8 she knows something abont ancient i 


. - aii oe ae es ee 
none of the brute creation whose days number so but has not “got to modern history yet’’-—she can 
" } a a ’ » ‘| rhe — 
many as the “ half reasoning elephant.” ‘The fol-| neither spenk nor wrice English, but then she is 
to ° * wi 7 . ‘ j al} vii we } 
lowing I believe to be the greatest number o studying French and Italian—and s i> can ot go. 


years to which any of them ever attain. The | school in the afternoon in the same dross she wore 
Cricket, 10 years. Spider, sometimes, but seldom 1 the morning. 

more than 1 year. Scorpion, 1. River cray-fish, 
20. Crab, 100 to 150. Crocedile, 100. Tortoise, 
100. Hen, 10. Peacock, 24. Lark, 18. Sparrow- 
hawk, 40. Goose, 50. Swan and Eagle, 100.—' 





Wi rad 4M PRI NCI ». pro} Th 
etor of tuis establishment, offers 
to th iblic the most  xten- 
sit ‘lection of Fruits, Orna- 





Parrot, 110. Rabbit, 9. Goat, 10. Sheep, 10.— ; ment u Trees, and Plants in 
Hog, 20. Dog, 23 to 28. Cat, 18. Squirrel, 7. | ‘erica. The Fruits hav 
Wolfand Bear, 20. Fox, 15. Lion, 60. Cow, | ie Sepa gpk age: “gps 
‘ - Te — } 4 ‘s igs : erits, anc 
20. Bull, 00. Ox, 19. Deer, 20. : Horse, aed, eur ox nearly all of which are engrait. 
30. Ass, 25 to 30. Camel, 50 to 60. Elephant, | wae d ve sites Gees tenes 
sanyo | Z 











150 to 200. {N. Y. Eng.! een 33! fo JZ in the selection, which ha: 
: ae eee ee | pas is == been the particular pursuit o} 
The twine Pediar.—* Do you want to buy twine?” | his father and himself, for more than half a century, he 
inquired a respectable looking female, apparently has spared veither pains nor expense, and such as did 
advanced in vears,. on the morning of one of our | not possess particular merit have beer rejected and 
» J Rae ge Tak ae ‘d th | their accuracy has been tested by the best authors oj 
warmest “dog days. ake a seat,” said t © the age. , 
merchant ; “you appear to be somewhat fatigued. In the present catalogue he offers above 500 new va- 
“ Why, I am not very tired,” said the pedlar—“we rieties of Fruits not to be found in any other collection, 
poor women don’t mind a trip into the city of half im America, and which include the most celebrated 
a dozen miles, of a morning ; we are used to it. ”| Kinds that have within a few years past been Wwought 
Widiet mnseiiatine thei niet offsite? the jinto notice and recommended by those distinguished 
st negohauing the important allair of the pur- | Horticulturalists, Van Mons & Duquesene, aud by Mr 
chase of a pound or two of her twine, the mer-' Knight, President of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
chant indulged his Yankee propensities, by asking | don. 
the good woman a number of civil questions; all) In regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits 
of which were promptly answered on her part, by sent from this establishment, the proprietor refers t 
ion i tent ae « Pras Mateus” anid the the Hon Jonathan Hunnewell, end other gentlemen in 
PERE SF WORE eal? ys : 7 Boston and its vicinity, who have patronized his estab- 
purchaser, “ excuse meif I inquire your age. | lishment for the last fifty years, and particularly to the 
“ Why sir,” replied the woman, “ how old do you | fruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar- 
guess IT am?” « Perhaps sixty-five,” answered the | ket is now supplied from the extensive collection ol 
merchant. “ sixty-five! indeed ; why, Sir, you \ trees furnished the late Dr Oliver Smith, Secretary oi 
bee ect goed at cusaine. If l live to 066 Mie tect |" Massachusetts Agricultural Society. who, more 
8 alte all . , | than thirty years since, had several thousand trees an- 
day of next month I shall be eighty. L have al- | nually, which were distributed among the members of 
ways worked hard, and have brought up a large | that Association. It may perhaps be deemed worthy 
family of children; and now you think me only | of notice that near 100 varieties of the fruits offered for 
sixty-five!” and dropping a courtesy,bade the mer- | sale, by the proprietor, are different from those cuiti- 
chant “ good morning.” vated by other establishments under the same names, 
Ww nl . , g- = if alate a and the identity of every fruit sent by him, the proprie- 
ell, here Is a eaeen.© eis ty who has tolled |... expressly guarantees. 
in the domestic duties at least “ three score years! (Catalogues may be obtained gratis of the subs: riber. 
and ten,” in good spirits, apparently enjoying good and orders left with him, (if froma distance post paid) 
health, and walks with ease twelve miles a day, | “ ™ et prompt attention. 
s . : | EPH B IE -ropriet lo 
with a package of twine, which would be a heavy tee ed gg een Agent for the Proj on me eg 
. . {2 street. ston. rep. 29, 
burden for one of our genteel ladies to carry a rod.) EE SS DOP On_ nn ee eee fs 
Here is a spectacle for the moralist and the phile- , E poten — irs ment, emit . 
. oo ! > “oe 
sopher. Here is one of the mothers who encourag- ,,, SHE Agricultural Establishment is removed to Ne 
2 : , © | 52 North Market Street, opposite the north side of Fan- 
ed the patriots of another age to resist oppression, 


: . | ueil Hall,—where may be had a great variety of agri 
and to fight for freedom. Here is a mother who cultural implements. 


has added more to the stock of natural wealth, HAY CUTTERS, some very low prices. 

than a score of flirting, dancing, tittering modern, _Bailey’s and Flagg’s improved CORN MILL. | 

ladies. The force of her example has inspined the | C ORN CRACKERS, for grinding corn and cobs. 
: ‘ ‘ ; | Wood’s, Tice’s, Howard’s and other improved cas 

virtuous with courage and confidence, and has and wrought iron PLOUGHS, 

served to check the rapid progress of pride and patent Hay and Manure FORKS. 

ostentation—of idleness and dissipation, nore than Gault's patent and common CHURNS. 

a whole congregation of those of her sex, whose | 


STONE MILK PANS. 
highest encomium is that they were | Lovett’s improved CHEESE PRESS. 
Born 





Brass and composition BALLS. 
Be Twenty bushels of MILLET SEED. 
lo eat up the corn. Also, a large and convenient counting room and 
Here is one who enjoys more satisfaction, more | chamber to let. Nov. 24 
(>> Sportsmen 








rational happiness in one hour, at the extreme age | 
of etghty,—that happiness—that satisfaction which | Will find at COPELAND'S POWDER STORE, 65 
springs from a consciousness ofa life spent in con- | Broad Street, a complete assortment of Powder, Shott, 
tributing to the wants of society by her industry, | Balls, Flints, and Percussion Caps. The Powder war- 


y wae é . ranted superior to any which can be had in the coun- 
thana modern lady does during a whole life. try—price 624 cents and 874 cts. per Ib. Shott, Caps, 


'&c. at the lowest prices—wholesale and retail. 
Modern Female Education.—A correspondent of | 4 6t Nor. 24. 


the N. York American complains that his daughter 
has been in a “fashionable boarding school,” three | 
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The FarMeER is published every Friday at $2.50 per 
annum, if paid in advance. 





